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tion imply their objections to an international military 
organization. 

Since obtaining this information the following facts 
seem additionally clear. There should be a private 
conference of the accredited peace workers, preferably 
in New York, some time in October. The purpose of 
the conference should be to draw upon the peace re- 
sources of America in the most effective manner pos- 
sible. The aim should be to avoid overlapping and 
duplication of effort and to create some kind of com- 
mon staff to which shall be intrusted the work incapable 
of accomplishment by the organizations alone. It has 
been suggested that a stenographic report of the debates 
should be kept. Some believe that the meeting may 
well be a turning point in the American pacifist move- 
ment, and that it ought to have a constructive influence 
upon the world events of the near future. It is thought 
that the meeting to be useful should last at least two or 
three days. 

It is now understood that the Church Peace Union 
may be willing to finance the conference. One writes 
that the work which we have already done is "excel- 
lent," and adds, "It certainly will be valuable in any 
conference or in any plan to work out a minimum pro- 
gram. I think the United States should have a definite 
program to put forward, and it should be agreed upon 
as far as possible by the various national organizations." 

The organizations already approached with reference 
to the desirability of such a conference are : 

American Association for International Conciliation. 
American Federation of Labor, American Interparliament- 
ary Group, American Peace Society, American School Peace 
League, American Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes, American Union Against Militarism, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Church Peace Union, Fede- 
ral Council of Churches of Christ in America, Federation 
of International Polity Clubs, Lake Mohonk Conference, 
League to Enforce Peace, Women's Peace Party, Women 
Workers to Promote Permanent Peace, World Alliance of 
the Churches to Promote International Friendship, World 
Court League, World Peace Foundation. 

It. is proposed -to add the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, the American Historical Association, 
Political Science Association, Economic Association, 
and the Sociological Association. Anyone who thinks 
of other organizations which ought to be invited should 
report the fact at once to the Washington office of this 
society. 

Those of us who believe in the importance of co-oper- 
ative effort, and who are genuinely interested in seeing 
such a conference as herein proposed succeed, should 
not be too hopeful of immediate results. A prominent 
member of the League to Enforce Peace writes: "Of 
course you know there is not the slightest conceivable 
chance of the League to Enforce Peace modifying their 



official program in order to secure the adherence of cer- 
tain peace or preparationist people who do not approve 
of it. The feeling of the organization is that they have 
practically 'struck it right,' and the dissemination of 
the principles of the league they consider more impor- 
tant than the conciliation by compromise of those who 
differ with them. . . . When a movement gets as 
large and influential as the peace movement or the suf- 
frage movement, you find it splitting up in different 
groups who take different but parallel avenues to reach 
the goal. The attempt to force them all to travel in 
one boulevard lessens the effectiveness of the movement 
as a whole. I believe in co-operation, but not in in- 
sisting upon a common denominator, if that means 
something upon which every one agrees and about which 
nobody especially cares." 

It is true that the Carnegie Endowment for an Inter- 
national Peace has officially expressed no views upon 
the plan herein proposed, although a few of the mem- 
bers of that organization have expressed their approval 
of such a conference, providing there • is any hope of 
getting the divergent propagandists together. 

Whatever the divergencies of opinion relative to a 
minimum program, whatever differences of personal 
likes and dislikes there may be, the outstanding facts 
are that the vitality of the peace movement is chal- 
lenged today as never before in its history. The world 
is at war. The war will cease. The broken nations 
will set themselves about the task of a more permanent 
peace. The collective intelligence of humanity will 
decide the issues. That collective intelligence will be 
higher if we who are opposed to war only study, confer, 
and do our duty today. 



THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 

We are frequently asked, and sometimes with an 
air of impatience, what the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, with its income of over $500,- 
000 a year, is doing in the present world situation. 
Articles have appeared from time to time in reputable 
journals criticising this institution for inactivity and 
inefficiency. 

It so happens that we are not retained by the Endow- 
ment to defend it before the public or elsewhere. In- 
deed, certain of its officers are not wholly in sympathy 
with the program of the American Peace Society, and 
we have been made aware of this lack of sympathy in 
ways which we can clearly understand. But our sense 
of fairness and our familiarity with the workers for 
international peace lead us to believe that the work of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace is on 
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the whole most constructive and most hopeful. This 
conclusion is drawn from no facts not easily to be ascer- 
tained by any one interested. The fifth Year Book of 
the Endowment for 1916 is just off the press. Its two 
hundred pages indicate a conscientious and systematic 
endeavor on the part of many intelligent and forward- 
looking persons. 

A few facts gathered from these pages will, we think, 
justify our estimate of this service. Over 1,800 dis- 
bursements have been made during the year, totaling 
over $600,000. It has distributed over 230,000 publica- 
tions. It has added to its library during the year over 
6,500 publications. As a bureau of general information 
it has been of wide service. Its secretary is special ad- 
viser to the Department of State and chairman to the 
Joint State and Navy Neutrality Board. It has sent 
Mr. Bobert Bacon through the principal South Amer- 
ican republics and published a record of his journey in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English. It has sent former 
Senator Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, through many of 
the countries of South America and published a report 
of his journey. It has within a year spent over $100,000 
in the entertainment of invited delegates to the Second 
Pan American Scientific Congress, and entertained over 
one hundred persons from the time of their departure 
from their homes in Central and South America to their 
return. It made possible the definite organization of the 
American Institute of International Law and the final 
organization of a society of international law in each of 
the twenty other American republics. Its assistant sec- 
retary is the executive secretary of the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union. 

In addition to its five Year Books, the Endowment 
has published nine books and pamphlets under the 
Division of Intercourse and Education; four under the 
Division of Economics and History; twenty-two pam- 
phlets and twelve books under the Division of Interna- 
tional Law. Among these last are The Hague Conven- 
tions and Declarations of 1899 and 1907; Grotius' The 
Freedom of the Seas; The Status of the International 
Court of Justice; An Essay on a Congress of Nations 
for the Adjustment of International Disputes without 
Eesort to Arms, by William Ladd; The Hague Court 
Reports; Diplomatic Documents Relating to the Euro- 
pean War. 

In addition to activities such as these, we may call 
attention also to the following: The support given to 
the American Association for International Concilia- 
tion; its European Bureau; its "special correspond- 
ence" ; its entertainment of distinguished foreigners ; its 
continued research work, including South American re- 
lations and a study of the present war; its co-operation 
with the Institute of International Law; its initiation 
of an Academy of International Law; its aid to jour- 



nals of international law; its collection and publication 
of arbitration treaties, and its support of educational 
propaganda within the United States. 

These facts, we repeat, tell a story of constructive and 
hopeful international endeavor. Our personal belief is 
that this great fund is being expended with as much 
wisdom as can reasonably be expected and with results 
as effective as the times permit. 



IS PEACE IN SIGHT? 

There are evidences that the war may be over within 
a year. The du Pont powder mills are beginning 
to reduce the number of their employees. The demand 
for American steel plates for the construction of mer- 
chant vessels is increasing around the globe. Orders 
for war material are covering shorter periods of time. 
The Westinghouse Air Brake Company is dismantling 
some of its munition machinery. Other war-order 
plants are planning to convert their factories to other 
uses. The activity of the Bulls upon Wall Street is 
thought by many to indicate an optimistic hope for post- 
bellum orders for American reconstruction materials. 
The "Left," or radical, side of the German Reichstag 
is increasing in power, which is thought to indicate a 
change of German temper toward an early peace. There 
are evidences that the Russian Duma is increasing in 
power for the same reason. Maximilian Harden, called 
"the herald of coming changes," and by the Allies the 
"Gentleman Hun," is talking more and more of peace. 
But the other side is, we fear, the face of the shield. 
Prance must have Alsace-Lorraine ; Belgium and Serbia 
must be restored and indemnified; the German colonies 
must be surrendered; Constantinople must go to Rus- 
sia ; Trieste and the Trentino to Italy. The most Ger- 
many could at present propose would be a return to the 
map of Europe at the outbreak of the war. Later she 
may suggest that Metz be given France and that Aus- 
tria present Trentino to Italy. But this would leave 
open the whole Balkan question and the pan-Germanic 
hope in the direction of Bagdad. ' There is no evidence 
that Germany is starving or that she is thinking in the 
least of defeat. The German under-secretary for for- 
eign affairs, Dr. Alfred Zimmerman, said but a few 
days ago: "Unless our enemies are convinced by the 
failure of their efforts that they cannot improve their 
military position, it is useless to consider the question 
of peace." The attitude of the Allies is in substance 
that there can be no peace talk until Poland, Belgium, 
and Serbia are freed of the invader; until Russian 
armies are camped on the plains of Hungary, and until 
the Franco-British trenches are abreast the Rhine. 
Germany is in no position to consider such proposals 
favorably. 



